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Alexander  Woollcott  (left)  and  Jack  Humphrey,  train¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


ABOUT  A  YEAR  and  a  half  ago,  ar¬ 
riving  a  little  late  for  lunch  at  a 
1  hospitable  country  house  in  New 
Jersey,  I  had  slipped  into  my  waiting 
place  beside  the  host  before  I  noticed 
one  detail  wherein  this  noon  repast  dif¬ 
fered  from  all  others  in  which  I  had  ever 
shared — indeed,  such  a  detail  as  made 
the  occasion  seem  likely  to  linger  even 
in  the  memory  of  one  who  does  get  about 
a  good  deal  and  who  (whenever  going 
without  was  the  dreadful  alternative) 
has  been  known  to  take  his  nourishment 
under  the  most  bizarre  circumstances. 
You  see,  of  those  of  us  who  were  stowing 
away  the  victuals  spread  on  this  New 
Jersey  board,  eight  were  blindfolded. 
Now,  these  men  were  under  orders  to  eat 
in  darkness  because  .  .  . 
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But  perhaps  I  shall  reach  my  point  in 
fewer  words  if  I  begin  by  explaining  the 
business  which  earlier  in  this  year  of 
grace  took  me  overseas  to  Europe.  I 
sailed  to  arrange  for  the  extermination 
of  two  women— one  French  and  the 
other  English.  Poison  suggested  itself  as 
the  obvious  method  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  prussic  acid  was  doubtless 
available,  but  it  seemed  a  pity  to  use  one 
which,  while  indisputably  toxic,  would  be 
so  swift  in  its  lethal  action.  Something 
more  lingering  would  be  the  thing; 
something,  as  the  Mikado  used  to  say, 
with  boiling  oil  in  it. 

It  happens  that  a  few  years  ago — back 
in  1927  it  was  or  thereabouts — there 
arrived  at  the  mountain  village  of  Mont- 
pelerin  near  Vevey  in  Switzerland  an 


eager  little  Frenchman  who  had  lost  his 
eyes  in  the  Great  War.  Now,  he  knew 
that  at  a  blessed  place  called  the  For¬ 
tunate  Fields  they  were  breeding  and 
training  dogs  as  companions  for  the 
blind  —  those  powerful,  shaggy,  lupine 
creatures  which  are  properly  called  Ger¬ 
man  shepherd  dogs.  To  be  sure,  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  ever  since  1914,  have  insisted  on 
calling  them  Alsatians,  on  the  theory.  I 
suppose,  that  nothing  so  good  could  come 


Even  if  you  have  never  yourself  been  blind,  and  even  if  you 
don't  love  dogs,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  cannot  read  Mr. 
Woollcott’s  true  tales  of  the  great  dogs  of  the  Seeing  Eye  with¬ 
out  a  stirred  heart.  Freedom  and  a  Friend!  Those  are  the  gifts 
that  bring  bright  dawn  to  end  the  longest  of  dark  nights  and 
lift  any  soul  from  despair.  In  illness  have  you  ever  felt  an  un¬ 
happy  separation  between  yourself  and  healthy  people  who 
were  moving  freely  and  even  blithely  about  their  business,  tak¬ 
ing  their  parts  in  life  while  you,  lying  chained  to  affliction,  had 
neither  motion  nor  usefulness?  If  you’ve  ever  had  that  feeling 
you’ll  understand  a  little  of  what  it  means  to  a  blind  man  to 
be  restored  to  life  by  Freedom  and  a  Friend. 

Booth  Tarkington 


There  was  no  tomorrow,  no  yesterday,  nothing  real  beyond  that  clear  blue  water,  the  golden  sun — and  Susan! 


The^shared  some  weeks  of  afternoons, 
a  curious^'  uinnuclern  relationship.  some¬ 
thing  the^geceralioiTSaeiore  Geoffrey’s 
might  have  caHSd~~«m  “Innc5Ce»t^Flirta- 

tion.”  No  affaire.  _ 

Geoffrey  wanted  an  affaire,  biIt-~sQ£ne- 
thing  in  standards,  not  standards  of  Sai 
Bernadino,  held  him  back.  From  the 
island  point  of  view,  Anita  was  a  girl  of 
marriageable  age.  From  his,  she  was  too_ 
young,  too  helpless  and  innocent.  ~ 
no  wish  to  harm  her.  He ^JjJ*ed"her  too 
much. 

All  of  whicb'-tfould  have  been,  of 


course,  absurdly  complicated  to  attempt 
to  explain  to  Senor  Davila,  when  one 
afternoon  he  burst  through  Anita’s  bed¬ 
room  door. 

Anita  clung  to  Geoffrey,  and  the^entrr 
ra?ed-^and  threatened,  but—itr^was  ex- 
traiely^aSy^^ua^miel^thtrstorm.  It  ceased 
whei^^Geoffr£y^:^a^d^~ltL  wish  to  marry 
Anitmjj. 

re  arrangements  of  details 
longer.  It  was  clear  to  Senor  Davila  that 
Geoffrey  would  be  obliged  to  resign  from 
the  bank.  That  was  not  a  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  bank’s  prejudice  against 


Sative”  be) 


having  its  managers 
well  known. 

Geoffpey-Told  the  Senor  also  that 

_ ff5t  financially  in  a  position  to  si 

port  a  wife  up  North.  Senor  Davila  s 
he  could  not  consider  letting  his  o  i 
daughter  live  in  a  foreign  country. 

Senor  Davila  needed  a  manager 
his  plantation  in  the  hills,  and  he  wo 
indeed  be  fortunate,  he  was  kind  enoi 
~^~5ayriQsecure  someone  with  Geoffn  j 
financialtnrimftg — and  superior  intei 
gence.  He  mention edTTn~fact_that  : 
succession  of  ( Continued  on  page 


Left:  Morris  Frank  and  Buddy — the 
original  Seeing  Eye  team.  Above:  A 
Seeing  Eye  instructor  watches  blind 
pupils  practicing  with  their  guide-dogs. 
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This  is  the  Town  Crier  speaking  .  .  .  and  it  will 
do  your  heart  good  to  hear  his  story  of  those 
shepherds  of  the  Seeing  Eye  that ,  for  the  first  time , 
are  making  this  a  world  where  the  sightless  can 
do  something  more  than  merely  stand  and  wait 


ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT 


Author  of  "While  Rome  Burns' 


Richard  Carver  Wood 


out  of  Nazareth.  And  we  in  America  (be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  breed  do  do  good  work 
with  the  constabulary)  have  fallen  into 
the  silly  and  misleading  habit  of  calling 
them  police  dogs.  But  German  shepherd 
dogs  is  the  right  name  for  them.  That’s 
what  they  are. 

Well,  my  little  Frenchman  was  awarded 
an  exceptionally  faithful  and  intelligent 
bitch  named  Xenia  and,  after  a  month 
of  training,  off  they  went  together  into 


the  world.  Some  neighbor  had  had  to 
pilot  the  little  Frenchman’s  shuffling  and 
frightened  steps  to  Montpelerin,  but  he 
was  able  to  go  home  with  no  one  to  help 
him.  No  one,  that  is,  except  Xenia.  Jack 
Humphrey,  the  American  in  charge  of 
the  training — back  in  Saratoga  Springs 
his  mother  named  him  Elliott,  so  every¬ 
one  calls  him  Jack — Jack  saw  them  off 
at  the  station.  He  noted  with  satisfaction 
how  brisk  and  unafraid  Xenia’s  master 


stepped  along  the  platform,  how  content 
these  new  partners  were,  how  visibly 
content  with  the  world  and  with  each 
other. 

He  was  the  more  surprised,  therefore, 
when,  a  month  later,  a  crate  which  ar¬ 
rived  by  train  at  Vevey  proved  to  con¬ 
tain  Xenia — Xenia,  accompanied  by  her 
harness,  her  leash,  her  collar  and  her 
currycomb  but  by  no  word  of  explana¬ 
tion.  How  could  ( Continued  on  page  84) 
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Strangely  enough  a  one-man  woman  can 


seldom  understand  a  one-man  dog 


Kougarok  defied  Holmes 
despite  his  terrible  lash 
and  held  tenaciously  to 
the  course  his  instinct 
told  him  to  choose. 


KOUGAROK  WAS  the  best  leader 
in  Nome,  and  Jim  Belton  never 
would  have  parted  with  him  had 
it  not  been  for  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  a 
drink  of  whisky.  The  castor  oil  was  in 
Kougarok,  the  whisky  was  in  Jim  and 
the  net  result  was  a  profit  to  Mort 
Holmes  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars — 
money  which  otherwise  would  have  fallen 
to  Jim. 

Eve  Belton  never  had  liked  Kougarok. 
Queerly  enough,  a  one-man  woman  can 
seldom  understand  a  one-man  dog.  Then, 
too,  Eve  was  superstitious,  and  with 
Kougarok  in  the  lead  her  husband’s 
team  numbered  thirteen.  The  other 
twelve  dogs  were  Eve’s  pets  and  she 
could  do  anything  with  them,  but  Kou¬ 
garok  ignored  her  completely.  Naturally, 
she  doubted  the  dog’s  intelligence. 

Eve  and  Jim  were  at  dinner  on  the 
night  of  the  weekly  stud  game  at  the 
Eenie  Club — the  first  game  of  the  winter 
— when  Pete,  their  Eskimo  dog  wrangler, 
spoke  from  the  kitchen  doorway  to  say, 
"Kougarok  little  bit  sick.  All  time  sleep.” 

“How  long  has  this  been  going  on?” 
Belton  inquired. 

It  was  his  wife  who  answered.  “Only  a 
couple  of  days.” 

“‘Only’!”  Jim  shoved  himself  back 
fx-om  the  table  and  growled  resentfully, 
“It’s  a  wonder  I  wasn’t  told.  Pete,  get  the 
castor  oil.” 

“Surely  you  can  finish  your  dinner,” 
protested  Eve.  “After  I’ve  gone  to  the 

trouble  of  keeping  it  hot  all  this - ” 

“If  one  of  the  other  dogs  was  sick 
you’d  have  told  me  quick  enough.  Come 
along,  Pete;  he’ll  take  some  holding.” 

Eve  flushed  at  her  husband’s  tone  and 
the  color  did  not  leave  her  cheeks  until 
after  he  had  gone  out. 

Belton  prided  himself  on  his  kennels. 
The  doghouses  were  snugly  built,  and 
the  yard  was  enclosed  by  a  high  fence 
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guarded  at  the  top  with  triple  strands  of 
barbed  wire.  The  space  inside  was  sanded 
and  graveled  for  summer,  though  now  of 
course  it  was  hard-packed  with  snow.  It 
was  well  lighted,  too,  and  sometimes  the 
incandescent  globes  burned  all  night,  for 
poisoned  meat  has  been  tossed  into  dog 
yards,  racing  dogs  have  been  taken  mys¬ 
teriously  ill  just  before  the  Sweepstakes. 
Belton  was  a  careful  man  and  he  needed 
the  prize  money  this  year. 

As  Pete  switched  on  the  light  there 
came  a  rattle  of  chains;  out  fi’om  the 
kennel  openings  were  thrust  wolfish 
heads  with  long,  slanting  eyes;  there  was 
a  fi-iendly  thumping  of  tails. 


Kougarok  was  the  one  member  of 
pack  that  slept  unchained.  This  was 
cause  he  had  established  his  mas 
over  the  others  and  cherished  no  J 
ousies  or  resentments. 

Belton  sank  his  fingers  into  the 
coat  of  the  dog’s  neck  and  rolled 
head  affectionately;  he  addressed  hii: 
the  tones  of  a  lover. 

Kougarok  was  magnificently  fur 
his  inner  coat,  under  the  guard  h 
was  as  thick  and  silky  as  that  off 
otter,  and  although  he  was  a  huge, 
boned  dog,  he  was  so  admirably  pro] 
tioned  that  his  full  size  and  abunc 
strength  wei-e  ixot  noticeable. 
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a  pulp”  Stooping,  Holmes  stroked  the 
Wtered  head  of  the  husky  and  said 
gentb^  “Good  boy!  I  won’t  whip  you 
any  nufre  I — I’ll  drown  first.  Get  up, 
lad  MakeNmother  try,  but  for  God’s 
sake  watch  ytmr  step! 

Kougarok,  how£v«r,  refused  to  stir;  he 
would  not  rise  untiTMim  Belton  called 
to  him,  “Take  it  away,T>Qy!  Let’s  go!” 

The  dog  struggled  to  ntSvfeet  and 
slowly  the  team  strained  pastNHolmes, 
who  elbowed  Hamsun  away  fronvthe 
handle  bars  and  took  his  place.  By  iftw 
they  could  see  only  the  four  animals 
harnessed  next  to  the  sled,  the  others 
being  hidden  by  the  seething  drift. 

Night  had  finally  settled  when  the  sled 
came  to  a  stop  and  Hamsun  collided 
with  Mort.  “What’s  up  now?”  the  road¬ 
house  man  queried. 

“I  don’t  know.”  Holmes  started  the 
load.  “Mush  on!  Kougarok!  Damn  you!” 

“Wait!”  Hamsun  spoke  in  a  frightened 
voice.  “It’s — open  water!”  Cautiously  he 
worked  his  way  forward. 

The  roadhouse  man’s  figure  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  gloom.  Several  secon 
crept  past  before  he  called,  “Mr.  Holpres! 
Come  here,  quick!” 

Mort  floundered  past  thevjSrostrate 
team  until  he  saw  again  th^black  bulk 
of  Hamsun’s  parka.  S' 

“Can  you  see  the  vmer?”  he  called. 

“Listen!  Listen!”  S' 

Above  the  bellowing  of  the  wind 
Holmes  heard  attaint,  sustained  metallic 
clatter,  like>ne  rattle  of  tin,  and  grop¬ 
ing  forwa/u  he  almost  collided  with  an 
iron  ofSt  on  the  top  of  which  a  metal 
flag/was  vibrating  furiously.  At  the  foot 
of/xhe  post,  his  muzzle  almost  touching 
it,  Kougarok  was  crouched. 
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“It’s  the  government  trail!”  Hamsun 
cried  in  a  queer  voice.  “It’s  marked  like 
this  all  the  way  in.  We’ve  got  a  chance 
to  make  Bonanza  after  all!” 

“We  clubbed  him  blind  but  he  brought 
us  to  it!”  Holmes  exclaimed.  “We  don’t 
deserve  to  get  through.”  He  knelt  and 
took  Kougarok’s  head  in  his  arms. 

“You  stay  here  while  I  find  the  next 
marker,”  the  roadhouse  man  volunteered. 
But  Holmes  said: 

“If  he  found  this  one  he’ll  find 
others.” 

In  a  moment  the  sled  was  m^fhotion 
afetuii,  and  this  time  no  aj^mpt  was 
madfevto  direct  the  lea^m  the  men 
merelySlQgged  along  hpifind.  Their  ap- 
prehensionSsJiad  be^dn  to  grow  again 
when  suddemyvsp/close  at  hand  that 
they  could  hav£>foyched  it,  another  iron 
post  appeared'  jut  OKthe  darkness  and 
they  heaiyl/lhe  rattle  ol'Sts  tin  flag. 

Hams tm  actually  colliaM^with  the 
third/trail  marker.  Guided  by'Xyne  in- 
stjjrrct  too  mysterious  for  the  mynan 
find  to  understand,  Kougarok  laic 
course  as  straight  as  an  arrow’s  flight' 
through  the  blinding  smother. 

After  what  seemed  an  eternity  the 
team  halted  a  second  time.  Wearily 
Holmes  investigated,  only  to  bring  his 
head  into  violent  contact  with  something 
hard.  It  proved  to  be  the  overhang  of  a 
cabin  roof. 

The  building  was  half  snowed  under; 
Kougarok  lay  with  his  muzzle  pressed 
against  its  wall.  Suddenly  a  beam  of 
light  appeared  at  Mort’s  feet;  it  widened 
as  a  plank  door  opened,  and  before  he 
could  step  aside  the  snow  gave  way  be¬ 
neath  him,  and  he  and  Kougarok  and 
the  dogs  immediately  behind  them  were 


carried  downward  on  a  miniature  ava¬ 
lanche  into  the  lamplit  im^rtor  of  the 
Bonanza  roadhouse.  Thg^sted  fetched  up 
with  a  jar  against  toe'aoor jamb. 

An  hour  latmxMort  seated  himself 
on  Jim’s  bunjii^and  inquired,  “How  are 
you  making''™,  old-timer?” 

“I’ll  five  till  spring.” 

fe.  We’ll  have  easier  going  from 
ll^e  on.” 

“How’s  Kougarok?” 

“I’ve  been  working  on  him.  God!  I 
ought  to  be  shot.” 

“He  knows  you  didn’t  mean  to  hurt 
him.” 

“Listen,  Jim.  He  didn’t  take  that  abuse 
on  my  account.  It  was  for  you.  He  isn’t 
my  dog;  never  was  and  never  will  be.” 

“Nonsense!  He’d  give  his  life  for  you.” 

“I  know.  But  not  his  heart,  and  that’s 
all  I  want.  If  I  had  that  no  money  could 
buy  him,  but  it  simply  isn’t  his  to  give. 

He’s  earned  his  right  to  choose - ”  The 

speaker’s  voice  broke;  he  rose,  crossed 
the  plank  floor  and  flung  open  the  door 
to  the  back  room.  “Kougarok!”  he  called. 
The  dog  appeared,  walking  slowly, 
mly;  his  head  and  tail  were  drooping, 
his  jawls  were  cut,  his  eyes  swollen 
nearly  shut.  “Speak  to  him,  Jim.  He’s 
yours.  I  atxfit  deserve  to  own  a  dog 

like - ”  AgaifrsHolmes’  voice  failed  him. 

Abruptly  he  pass^into  the  kitchen. 

But  it  was  unnecessary  for  Belton  to 
speak;  he  merely  held  out  his  arms  and 
Kougarok  lurched  to  hiniNm  legs  that 
bent.  With  an  effort  he  crepfe-sinto  the 
bunk,  then  stretched  himself  out  with 
a  mighty  sigh. 

No  doubt  he  wondered  why  the  mois¬ 
ture  on  Jim’s  face  was  so  salty  to  his 
tongue. 
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she  have  proved  unsatisfactory?  In  what 
way  could  Xenia — a  star  pupil — have  dis¬ 
graced  her  school? 

To  find  out,  Humphrey  blindfolded  a 
trainer  and  sent  him  down  to  Vevey  to 
give  her  a  checkup  in  the  thick  of  that 
town’s  capricious  traffic.  In  and  out  of  its 
twisting  streets  she  led  her  man,  guiding 
him  around  puddles,  warning  him  about 
curbs,  choosing  the  rough  part  of  every 
footway  for  herself  that  he  might  have 
the  smooth.  As  a  supreme  test,  they 
drove  a  car  suddenly  out  of  the  road 
onto  the  sidewalk,  cutting  across  her 
path  by  a  lunatic,  right-angle  turn  wild 
enough  to  have  caught  most  pedestrians 
unawares.  But  not  the  taut  and  wary 
Xenia,  who  signaled  her  man  in  time.  In 
short,  she  passed  the  examination  with 
flying  colors.  “So  help  me,  Jack,”  the 
trainer  babbled,  “there’s  nothing  the 
matter  with  her.  She’s  perfect.” 

Much  puzzled,  Humphrey  telegraphed 
an  inquiry  to  the  little  French  town 
north  of  the  Aveyron.  No  answer.  Then 
he  wrote.  No  answer.  Finally  he  sent  a 
scout  on  a  visit  of  investigation,  which 
yielded  the  fact  that  Xenia,  far  from 
having  failed  in  her  task,  had  been  the 
wonder  of  the  town  and  a  tremendous 
success  with  her  new  master,  who, 
thanks  to  her,  had  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war  tasted  the  sweets  of  free¬ 
dom — freedom  alike  from  the  callous¬ 
ness  and  the  equally  infuriating  pity  of 
others,  freedom  to  go  and  come  when 
and  where  he  pleased,  freedom  even  to 
stay  out  till  all  hours,  he  and  Xenia  to¬ 
gether,  drinking  with  his  cronies  in  the 
smoky  old  buvette  on  the  cobbled  square. 

There  was  the  rub.  That  was  what  his 
wife  couldn’t  bear.  No  longer  was  he  de¬ 
pendent  on  her.  No  longer  was  he  under 
her  thumb.  So  she  had  shiDped  the  inter¬ 
loper  back  to  Switzerland.  And  her  ex¬ 


planation  to  the  desolate  blind  man?  Oh, 
she  just  told  him  that  his  precious  Xenia 
had  proved  faithless  and  run  away. 

The  other  woman  whom  I  marked  for 
extermination  as  my  good  deed  for  1936 
had  in  like  manner  violated  the  funda¬ 
mental  decencies.  She  had  a  neat  little 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham  in 
England  and  some  wealthy  busybody  had 
provided  her  sightless  husband  with 
one  of  the  guide-dogs  from  the  training 
school  at  Wallasey  near  Liverpool. 

Reports  that  the  dog  was  failing  in  her 
task  led  in  this  case,  also,  to  an  investi¬ 
gation.  This  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  the  blind  man,  when  at  home,  was 
accustomed  to  leaving  his  dog  outside. 
She  was  even  obliged  to  sleep  out¬ 
side,  which  wounded  her  pride,  weak¬ 
ened  her  affection,  interrupted  her  inter¬ 
est  and  wrecked  her  morale. 

Full  well  her  master  knew  this  but  he 
could  do  nothing  about  it.  You  see,  his 
wife  wouldn’t  have  the  creature  in  the 
house.  Indeed,  they  had  to  take  the  dog 
away  because  on  this  point  the  Missus 
wouldn’t  yield  an  inch.  No,  sir!  Tracking 
mud  on  her  linoleum!  Getting  hair  all 
over  the  furniture!  That  was  her  reason. 
The  bitch!  The  dirty  bitch! 

All  of  which — that  training  school  near 
Vevey  and  the  one  near  Liverpool  and 
the  blackhearted  behavior  of  the  be¬ 
grudging  wives,  yes,  and  the  curious 
luncheon  with  the  blindfolded  men  in 
New  Jersey — all  of  which,  I  say,  grew  out 
of  a  letter  written  eight  years  ago  by  a 
boy  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  That  letter 
was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
an  American  woman  who  had  launched 
in  Switzerland  a  small,  casual  experiment 
in  the  breeding  of  German  shepherd 
dogs.  These  strong,  artful  and  devoted 
creatures  had  been  faithfully  tending 
flocks  on  their  native  hills  for  three 


thousand  years  and  only  in  the  ’nineties, 
when  some  fancy  kennels  began  groom¬ 
ing  them  for  bench  shows,  did  the  breed 
begin  to  deteriorate.  The  great  lines 
always  do  deteriorate  when  sportsmen 
get  to  work  on  them,  breeding  them  as 
they  do  for  physical  points. 

Mrs.  Eustis  wanted  to  know  if  it  might 
not  be  a  good  idea  instead  to  breed  for 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  head.  Why  not  breed  for  judgment 
and  fidelity  and  imagination  and  kind¬ 
ness? 

This  question  she  put  to  the  aforesaid 
Humphrey,  an  erstwhile  cowboy  and 
whilom  lion  tamer,  who  after  the  war 
had  busied  himself  with  the  breeding  of 
Arabians  for  the  army  endurance  test. 
He  had  just  finished  this  stint  and  was 
looking  about  for  a  new  problem  to 
tackle  when  Mrs.  Eustis  popped  her  bio¬ 
logical  question.  Why  not  breed  the  Ger¬ 
man  shepherd  dogs  for  character?  To 
which  Humphrey  replied,  “Why  not?” 
and  started  packing  his  trunk. 

Now,  unless  a  dog  works — the  job  of 
being  merry  and  bright  around  the  house 
in  return  for  your  keep  is,  mind  you, 
never  a  sinecure,  but  I  don’t  mean  that 
kind  of  work — unless  a  dog  has  a  job, 
how  could  one  determine  its  character? 
And  where  in  the  world  were  any  female 
dogs  employed  at  jobs  calculated  to  test 
their  quickness  of  wit  and  stanchness  of 
heart?  There  was  just  one  answer  to 
that.  So  they  bred  from  those  which, 
across  the  frontier,  were  already  making 
good  as  guides  for  the  German  war- 
blind.  About  this  work,  the  admiring 
Mrs.  Eustis  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and,  little  guess¬ 
ing  the  consequences,  called  her  piece 
“The  Seeing  Eye.”  And  it  was  this  piece 
that  back  home  in  Nashville  was  read  to 
a  youngster  named  Morris  Frank  who,  at 
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Circumstances  Alter  Cases 


''Well,  boys,  I  certainly  would  urge  both  of  you  to 
get  as  much  Life  Insurance  as  you  can  afford — but 
be  sure  it  is  the  hind  best  suited  to  your  needs.'’, 


vOUND  advice — "the  kind  best  suited  to  your 
needs.”  A  real  life  insurance  man  analyzes 
the  needs  of  his  client  and  then  fits  a  life  in¬ 
surance  program  to  them.  For  instance,  the 
bachelor  with  no  dependents  may  find  that  a 
Fifteen  or  Twenty -Year  Endowment  Policy  will 
give  him  exactly  what  he  wants— a  fixed  amount 
at  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  young  married  man  is  confronted  with 
different  conditions.  Shall  he  buy  a  definite 
amount  of  protection  for  his  family  which  will 
be  paid  in  full  during  the  period  when  he  is 
likely  to  enjoy  his  highest  earning  capacity?  Or 
shall  he  select  insurance  offering  the  same 
amount  of  protection  at  a  lower  annual  cost, 
hut  with  premium  payments  continuing  for  life? 

A  man  who  has  rounded  40  and  who  has  various 
responsibilities  may  wish,  through  Life  Insur¬ 
ance,  to  set  up  a  financial  program  which 
guarantees  security  for  his  family,  completed 
educa  tion  for  his  children,  mortgage  redemption, 
and  independence  for  himself  at  retirement  age. 
A  modern  Life  Insurance  Program  is  flexible.  It 
can  be  adjusted  to  meet  present  requirements 
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and  reshaped  later  to  meet  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Talk  to  a  Field-Man.  lie  will  he  glad  to  help 
you  plan  the  kind  of  Program  that  you  want 
now.  Telephone  the  nearest  Metropolitan  of¬ 
fice  and  ask  him  to  call — or  mail  the  coupon. 

The  Metropolitan  issues  life  insurance  in  the  usual 
standard  forms,  individual  and  group,  in  large  and 
small  amounts.  It  also  issues  annuities  and  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  policies. 

The  Metropolitan  is  a  mutual  organization.  Its 
assets  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  its  policyholders,  and 
any  divisible  surplus  is  returned  to  its  policyholders 
in  the  form  of  dividends. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  placing  myself  under  any  obligation,  I  would  like 
to  have  information  regarding  a  Life  Insurance  Program  to 
meet  my  needs. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ . 

CITY _  STATE _ _ 

86-M 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


<-V. 


Frederick  H.  Ecker 
Chairman  of  the  Board 


One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

©  1936  M  .  L.  1.  CO. 


Leroy  A.  Lincoln 
President 
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the  age  of  fifteen,  had  lost  his  sight  in  a 
handball  accident.  He  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Eustis  asking  why  he  couldn’t  have  one 
of  those  dogs  and  promising  that,  if  she 
would  help  him  to  get  one  and  if  the  dog 
proved  all  she  said,  he,  in  turn  would 
then  help  other  blind  people  in  America 


to  get  them,  too. 

This  letter  caused  some  consternation 
in  Montpelerin.  Outfitting  the  blind  was 
a  task  they  hadn't  even  contemplated 
undertaking.  Yet,  under  bondage  to  the 
hopes  they  had  carelessly  raised,  for  this 
one  boy,  at  least,  they  must  make  good— 
would  make  good,  they  piomised,  if  only 
he  could  get  himself  to  Switzeiland. 
Prank  promptly  had  himself  shipped 
there  by  American  Express,  and,  a  month 
later,  he  and  his  dog  Buddy  started  forth 
on  wanderings  that  have  taken  them 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  together. 

Thus  was  started  the  training  school 
which  is  known  as  the  Seeing  Eye.  Its 
headquarters  now  are  in  Whippany  on 
the  outskirts  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
To  that  school  from  all  over  America 
blind  folk  come,  stay  a  month  for  train¬ 
ing  and  then  go  briskly  forth,  each  com¬ 
panioned  with  a  Xenia  of  his  own.  In 
every  fiber  of  their  being  they  are  trans¬ 
formed  during  that  month— changed  be¬ 
yond  recognition  from  the  faltering, 
frightened,  oppressed,  mistrustful  men 
they  seemed  on  their  arrival. 

Each  is  greeted  when  he  gets  there  by 
a  young  man  who  is  himself  a  challenge 
and  a  reassurance,  a  lordly  and  derisive 
young  man,  on  whom — her  master  and 
her  child — a  dog,  somber  and  disdainful 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  keeps  ever  a 
watchful  eye.  It  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  see  them  when  they  sally  forth 
together — Morris  Prank  of  Nashville, 
Montpelerin,  Morristown  and  the  wide, 
wide  world;  Morris  Frank  and  Buddy, 
his  good  companion. 

I  first  encountered  these  comrades 
nearly  three  years  ago  as  the  unforeseen 
result  of  my  having  accepted  (in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  mental  collapse)  an  invitation 
to  a  banquet.  It  was  a  huge  and  (as  you 
might  maliciously  have  guessed)  indis¬ 
criminate  affair.  In  the  anteroom  to  the 
vast  Park  Avenue  dining  hall,  lukewarm 
and  quite  distasteful  cocktails  were  being 
served  to  the  horde  of  overstuffed  dow¬ 
agers  with  which  the  place  seethed.  But 
though  I  repented  in  time,  I  found  my¬ 
self  so  wedged  in  that  I  could  not  have 
got  back  to  my  hat  and  coat  without 
contusions  and  the  risk  of  mayhem. 


At  that  juncture,  my  envious 
eye  was  caught  by  the  sight  of  one  tall, 
handsome  fellow  who  was  moving 
through  the  mob  with  the  ease  of  a 
ship’s  prow  cleaving  the  water.  Later,  I 
discovered  that  he  was  blind  and  that  a 
resolute  guide-dog  was  in  charge  of  this 
cleaving  in  his  behalf. 

With  the  after-dinner  coffee,  they 
showed  a  cockeyed,  amateur  movie  which 
gave  glimpses  of  the  work  of  the  Seeing 
Eye  in  Switzerland  and  in  New  Jersey. 
All  of  it  interested  me  but  one  shot  held 
me  fascinated.  What  I  saw  on  the  screen 
was  Buddy  hustling  her  master  through 
the  streets  of  Vevey.  Like  all  towns  in 
French  Switzerland,  Vevey’s  streets  are 
lined  with  jolly  cafe  tables  over  which 
friendly  awnings  stretch  protection  from 
the  sun.  Most  of  these  are  high  enough 
to  miss  the  head  even  of  an  exception¬ 
ally  rangy  pedestrian,  but,  looming  in  the 
path  of  these  hurrying  twain,  I  saw  one 
hanging  so  low  that  the  blind  man  was, 
by  a  narrow  margin,  apparently  due  for 
a  blow  on  the  forehead. 

At  least  so  it  seemed  to  me,  but  so, 
also,  it  seemed  to  Buddy  who,  as  they 


neared  the  danger,  made  a  quick  cal¬ 
culation  and  took  him  out  into  the  road¬ 
way  that  he  might  skirt  it.  At  this  point 
my  old  journalistic  curiosity  was  fired. 
How  could  she  have  known  enough  to 
make  that  estimate  and  act  upon  it? 
How  could  anyone  teach  any  dog  that 
art?  I  felt  I  had  to  know,  and  to  Morris¬ 
town  the  next  week  I  went  in  search  of 
the  answer,  driving  out  in  a  snowstorm 
and  taking  along  with  me  a  certain  poet 
named  Dorothy  Parker  who  has  never 
been  quite  the  same  since. 

Ever  since,  in  our  several  ways,  we 
have  gone  about  spreading  the  news.  I 
know  a  hundred  tales  of  the  Seeing  Eye. 
They  are  of  all  sorts.  Here  is  one  as  a 
sample.  A  year  or  so  ago  there  came  to 
the  school  from  Philadelphia  a  tough, 
resentful  customer  whose  pardonable 
hostility  to  this  difficult  world  took  him 
into  the  opposition  camp  on  every  con¬ 
ceivable  question.  Of  course,  he  was 
against  our  form  of  government  and  his 
was  the  kind  of  revolutionary  spirit 
which  mysteriously  expresses  itself  in  a 
refusal  to  wash,  shave  or  wear  a  necktie. 
This  was  so  noticeable  that  when,  after 
only  two  weeks  at  Morristown,  he  bought 
himself  a  razor  and  some  pretty  elegant 
haberdashery,  there  was  general  con¬ 
sternation.  At  that,  half  sheepish,  half 
pleased,  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  and 
made  his  explanation. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  putting  out  a  hand 
to  pat  the  head  that  rested  on  his  knee, 
“a  guy  doesn’t  like  to  go  around  looking 
like  a  bum  when  he’s  out  with  a  lady.” 

Now,  I  enjoy  telling  that  story  and 
others  like  it.  Who  wouldn’t?  And  good, 
I  know,  is  served  by  telling  them,  for 
only  as  an  understanding  of  the  work 
spreads  from  town  to  town  across  coun¬ 
try  do  bus  lines  and  elevators  and  trains 
and  hotels  and  restaurants  learn  that  all 
rules  against  dogs  should  be  and  must  be 
waived  for  the  dogs  of  the  Seeing  Eye. 
Why,  do  you  know,  there  is  a  chain  of 
restaurants  in  my  own  home  town  that 
will  not  let  Morris  Prank  and  Buddy 
come  in  for  a  bite  of  lunch.  (Pardon  me 
while  I  put  a  note  on  my  memo  pad,  re¬ 
minding  me,  when  next  I  pass  one  of 
that  chain,  to  throw  a  brick  through  the 
plate-glass  window.) 

But  there  is  this  drawback  to  such 
spreading  of  the  gospel.  Inevitably  it 
raises  more  hopes  than  can,  with  the 
present  resources,  be  gratified.  To  train 
and  equip  all  the  blind  in  America  who 
are  sturdy  enough  to  use  the  dogs,  the 
Seeing  Eye  must  both  take  root  and 
branch  out.  It  needs  more  trainers  and 
it  needs  more  funds. 

Something  is  being  done  about  this. 
For  example,  those  blindfolded  men  with 
whom  I  had  lunch  that  day  were  young 
apprentice-trainers,  now  already  more 
than  half  through  a  three-year  course, 
from  which  each  may  hope  to  emerge 
equipped — of  course,  God  will  have  to  help 
some  —  to  be  another  Jack  Humphrey. 
As  for  the  funds,  a  national  enroll¬ 
ment  is  this  year  under  way,  headed  by 
Booth  Tarkington  and  recruiting  mem¬ 
bers  as  the  Red  Cross  does.  Just  as 
one  “joins”  the  Red  Cross,  so  those  of 
you  who  are  interested  can — and  will,  I 
hope — become  members  of  the  Seeing 
Eye.  If  you  want  to  know  more,  address 
your  inquiry  to  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey.  As  the  Bellman  said  in 
“The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,”  “What  I 
tell  you  three  times  is  true.” 

Small  wonder  that  many  of  these  tales 
I  want  to  tell  three  thousand  times  three 
times.  Consider  if  you  will  the  case  of  a 
strapping  fellow  who  lived  (and  still 
does)  at  a  mountain  crossroads  in  New 
York  State  up  near  the  Canadian  border. 
He  was  a  driller  by  trade  and  the  father 
of  eight  children.  Once,  by  mistake,  he 


drilled  into  an  unsuspecting  percussion 
cap  which  set  off  some  dynamite  and 
distributed  him  over  the  landscape.  The 
fragments  were  picked  up  and  assem¬ 
bled  and  patiently  patched  together  in  a 
near-by  hospital. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  the  bandages 
were  finally  removed  from  his  head. 
Coming  toward  him  down  the  lane  of 
beds,  the  ward  nurse  saw  him  put  his 
hand  to  the  cool  cloth  she  had  put  on 
his  forehead  and  heard  him  ask  in  a 
puzzled  voice,  “But  why  did  you  leave 
the  bandage  on  my  eyes?”  At  that  her 
heart  skipped  a  beat  because  it  was  the 
first  time  she  knew  that  he  had  not 
known  his  sight  was  lost  forever  in  the 
explosion. 

Months  later,  he  himself  was  able  to 
tell  how  he  spent  the  next  thirty-six 
hours.  Round  and  round  in  his  mind, 
like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  ran  a  single 
question:  How  does  a  blind  man  commit 
suicide?  Does  he  shoot  himself?  Who 
would  let  him  have  a  gun?  Leap  from  a 
roof  or  a  bridge?  How  would  he  get 
there?  Quaff  a  poison?  Who  would  give 
him  any?  Thus,  hour  after  hour,  his 
trapped  thoughts  ran  in  their  track. 


Ihe  thing  that  halted  them 
was  something  he  heard  by  what  we 
have  the  hardihood  to  call  chance.  It 
seems  an  ambulatory  patient,  roaming 
the  ward  in  bathrobe  and  slippers,  was 
all  for  a  bit  of  band  music  and  in  twirl¬ 
ing  the  dial  of  the  radio,  got  by  some 
nasty  mistake  a  fellow  talking.  At  this 
he  swore  richly  and  was  all  for  a  new 
station  when  his  hand  faltered  at  the 
command  of  a  voice  which  had  in  it  a 
note  that  could  not  be  disobeyed,  the 
voice  of  the  erstwhile  driller  calling  out 
from  his  bed,  sharp,  peremptory,  abash¬ 
ing,  “Don’t  turn  it  off!”  For  the  straw  at 
which  the  blind  man  had  caught  was  a 
phrase  about  another  blind  man  and  his 
guide-dog.  The  broadcaster  was  telling 
a  tale  of  the  Seeing  Eye. 

Beginning  at  that  moment  and  work¬ 
ing  steadily  at  his  new  ambition,  he 
finally  got  himself  one  of  those  dogs. 
First  he  had  to  trace  the  broadcast  to 
the  station,  find  out  who  had  been  tell¬ 
ing  this  tale,  learn  where  the  school  was 
and  from  the  school  itself  learn  how  fit 
and  solvent  he  would  have  to  be  to 
matriculate  there.  How  much  Lady  was 
going  to  mean  to  him,  even  he  could  not 
have  guessed.  How  high  his  hopes  were 
and  how  hungry  his  heart  no  mere  on¬ 
looker  could  have  known  when  first  he 
arrived,  tall  and  uncommunicative,  at 
the  headquarters  in  Morristown. 

To  be  sure,  even  a  not  particularly  per¬ 
ceptive  onlooker  might  have  suspected, 
however,  who  had  chanced  to  be  watch¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  his  third  day  of  train¬ 
ing.  He  had  come  in  from  his  workout 
in  the  Morristown  traffic  and  was  taking 
Lady’s  harness  off  for  the  day  when  sud¬ 
denly  he  dropped  on  his  knees  beside 
her,  put  his  arms  around  her,  buried  his 
face  in  her  shaggy  neck  and  cried  and 
cried  and  cried. 

Six  months  later,  I  was  driving  in  his 
part  of  the  Adirondacks  and  made  a 
detour  to  find  out  how  he  and  Lady  were 
getting  along.  I  felt  a  special  interest  be¬ 
cause,  after  all,  it  was  my  broadcast  he 
had  heard  in  the  ward  that  day.  He  was 
out  when  I  called  and  I  had  to  wait  to 
see  him.  He  and  Lady  had  gone  off  fish¬ 
ing  together.  They  caught  four  trout. 

In  the  light  of  which  experience,  you 
can  easily  believe  that  whenever  I  find 
a  soapbox  vacant  I  am  sorely  tempted 
to  get  up  on  it  and  start  telling  things  I 
know  about  the  Seeing  Eye — sometimes 
tempted,  as  you  may  observe,  beyond  my 
strength. 
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'Jfewf Super-Soft  High-Polish  Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste 

1.  GETS  TEETH  LOOKING  TWICE  AS  BRIGHT— SAFELY! 

New  $ 200,000  polishing  agent  quickly  restores  a  dazzling 
luster  to  dull  teeth. 

2.  MAKES  TEETH  LOOK  CLEANER  TWICE  AS  LONG— SAFELY! 

You  double  the  time  your  teeth  look  clean,  according  to 
dentists’  tests. 

3.  BRINGS  NEW  SAFETY  BECAUSE  TWICE  AS  SOFT! 

Tests  prove  Super-Soft  Pepsodent  twice  as  soft  as  polishing  agent  generally 
used.  Hence  it  is  one  way  to  high-polish  teeth  without  danger  to  enamel. 
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HURRY!  GET  THIS  BIG  NEW  PEPSODENT  TOOTH  PASTE  VALUE  TODAY! 


IN  TUNE  WITH  THE  TIMES 

In  keeping  with  the  1936  trend  to  give  more 
value  for  less  money,  we  announce  the  lowest 
prices  in  Pepsodent’s  history! 

A  BIG  NEW  25c  SIZE  TUBE 
FORMER  50c  SIZE  NOW  ONLY  40c 

Now  everyone  can  afford  the  safest,  most 
effective  tooth  paste  known  .  .  .  Super -Soft 
HIGH -POLISH  PEPSODENT!  Try  it  today. 
See  why  millions  are  switching  to  this  new- 
day  discovery! 


NOW.  .  .  ONLY  25t  TO  GIVE  TEETH  'fiuUX,  THE  BRILLIANCE! 
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SPECIAL  FILM- RE  MOV  INC  TOOTH  PASTE 
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